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tional birth-control propaganda with intelligent and untiring effort. Realizing the necessity of wide publicity, spectacular methods were adopted when they considered the time sufficiently ripe to bring their activities before the public, and as a consequence the historic Besant-Bradlaugh case of nearly forty years previously in England was repeated in this country in somewhat modified form in a series of prosecutions, during 1915 and 1916; and Mrs. Sanger, her husband William Sanger, and her sister Mrs. Ethel Byrne, among a number of others, were convicted of disseminating contraceptive information. One of the picturesque features of the campaign was the opening in the congested working-class section of Brooklyn of a Birth Control Clinic, along the lines of those in Holland. This was forcibly closed by the authorities, and prosecution followed. It is universally admitted that these means were most effective in arousing public interest, and added a vigorous impetus to the movement, which is now well organized and nation-wide. That this campaign attracted more than national interest is apparent from a com-